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THE SCHOHARIE, NEAR LEXINGTON. — D. J. Steeple. 



Fancy Alma Tadema, if residing in New York, exhibiting some 
dozen works in the American section ? It would be just as rea- 
sonable, but how Europe would laugh ! De Nittis would have 
been just as correct if he too had expressed in favor of England. 
We are sure that it was the cause par excellence which prevented 
the medal of honor from reaching that artist. Alma Tadema 
probably did not expect it ; but it could not be otherwise. Many 
good things were there, but there also his works shone dazzling 
from the walls, dimming the beauty of all else around, and by 
their superior manner caused the simplest beholder to turn and 
search conviction over the door that he really was in the English 
section. Of his eleven pictures it would be extremely difficult to 
say which was the best or most important, as his small canvases 



are as important in subject and manner as his larger. He cer- 
tainly is one of the great painters of the century — which means 
of any century — probably the greatest, taking him all in all ; for 
few others are as evenly excellent in all they do. He shows 
always composition and thought worthy the style ; a style worthy 
always the thought and composition. These works deserve to 
be mentioned : " An Audience at Agrippa's House ; " " An 
Ancient Roman Garden ;" "An Ancient Greek Artist's Studio ;" 
"After the Dance;" "La Danse Pyrrhique ; " "An Antique 
Social Gathering;" " Vintage Festival ;" "A Roman Emperor ;" 
" An Antique Sculpture Gallery ; " " The Last Plague of Egypt." 
We shall not attempt to criticise these works, confessing ourselves 
incapable to criticise that which is beyond any critic's power. 
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THE KINGFISHER'S HAUNT, NEAR QUEBEC. — D. J. Steeple. 



Can as much be said for the new President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir M. F. Leighton ? " Elijah in the Desert " was quite 
Michael Angelesque, but only in Angelo's faults. Can a man 
sleep in such a tortured pose ? and did the painter draw the pose 
from nature ?-* a pose expressing the muscular dislocation of 
Angelo's "Sleeper." The drawing is free but not good; that 
of the angel is very questionable, and her pose— we presume it 
is of the feminine gender, all angels are — that is a matter of 
taste, but not to ours. The picture must have been unfinished, 
as the color was so pale and muddy. What a contrast to his 
Captain Burton's portrait — a good portrait, if not the best in the 
collection — or with his "Music Lesson," though the manner of 
that was bewildering, and the color left much to be desired in 



brilliancy and force, too much white being used. Of course 
white gives solidity, but it deadens the sparkle of most colors, 
which is lost by natural causes in spite of all precautions. Now 
all this is what a cold, critical survey of the work shows. If 
we step out of that, just a little, to allow the entrance of poetic 
feeling, we warmly welcome in the new president one of the 
ablest painters of England, and acknowledge that his works show 
a higher standard of thought than any other English painter, and 
his election to that honor was an indorsement of his merits. 

There can be only words of praise, for lack of space, for "La 
Faux et les Fleurs," a very refined and poetic work by P. R. Morris. 
Admiration must be expressed for the free liquid treatment of the 
sea by Henry Moore ; and an emphatic assertion made that the 
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last were small drawings, and not by the best artists. Many 
painters were among the purchasers, Rico paying the highest 
price for " The Opening of a Canal-Lock," by E. J. Gregory — 
$400. The engraving was a page illustration of the journal last 
year. Detaille was another purchaser ; and most of the aristo- 
cratic names of France were found attached to the drawings 
almost immediately after the opening day. This should encourage 
the draughtsmen at home to study. We shall say but little of the 
sculpture ; as a general thing it was weak. Sir F. Leighton's 
u Athlete struggling with a Python" was worthy the reputation 
of tjtie painter ; and a delicate, voluptuous little " Clytie," by G. 
F. Watts, was probably the most notable piece of marble poetry, 
for turn how one would the lines were always graceful and pas- 
sionate. J. E. Boehm's u Clydesdale Stallion" was a noble piece 
of horse anatomy, containing the vigor, weight and fire of the 
animal. The sculptor must love his model. 

There is no doubt in our mind that the English exhibition was 
a veritable revelation to many. It is true many people will not 
have anything to do with revelations, and consider any attempt 
to change their sheepish opinion as something akin to rank trea- 
son to manhood and womanhood. We have seen people of both 
sexes saunter into the English section of pictures from another, 
look around, question themselves " Where are we?" and, seeing 
over the door " Ecole Anglaise," grunt, absolutely grunt ! and — 
walk back again, preferring to pass around by the passages to 
going through and learning — what they are determined not to 
admit — i. e., that there is a school of art, a very strong and im- 
portant one, a poetic and natural one, and, above all, a morally 
healthy one, in England. — Outremer. 



MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

THERE are artists who, for many years*, have spent their sum- 
mer vacations sketching in the White Mountains, while others 
have made numerous studies in the Adirondacks and the Cats- 
kills. Let them go where and as often as they will; the artistic 
resources of nature are inexhaustible. A quiet country town, 
heretofore almost unknowa, nestling at the foot of the southern 
spur of the Catskills, has given our artist subjects for two de- 
lightful pictures, which contain glimpses of the charming moun- 
tain scenery to be found in the town of Lexington, Greene 
County, New York. Heretofore the summer throng of visitors 
to the Catskills has passed over the steep sides of those moun- 
tains from the east to the west. " On the Road to Lexington" 
discloses a few of the charms which the tourist may discover in a 
tour from the south to the rear of these famous hills. The em- 
bowering trees, the wayside farm-houses, the dashing trout- 
brook, the rustic bridge, the distant wall of mountains and the 
valley through which the road winds, combine so much that is, 
highly picturesque, the large engraving will be found worthy of 
study— a faithful transcript of American rural scenery and life. 
The treatment of light and shade in this picture is true to the 
reality. Both the artist and engraver have caught the spirit of 
this mountain landscape, checkered as it is with fleeting clouds 
and wide-spreading trees ; opening up vistas of rustic loveliness, 
and giving a foreground crowded with pleasing studies. 

"The Schoharie, near Lexington," is a view full of tender 
melancholy and pathos, " as rare as a day in June," with a 
happy combination of mountains, flowery glens, water and trees 
— a thin new moon in the early evening overlooking the scene — 
which may be seen on pne of the mountain branches of this 
romantic river. This stream rises high up in the Catskills, 
numerous babbling brooks uniting to form a considerable river, 
-which flows in a northwesterly direction through Schoharie and 
Montgomery counties until it unites with the Mohawk . River, 
which in turn empties into the lordly Hudson at a point just 
above Cohoes and opposite Lansingburg. The whole course of 
this river, from the mountain to the sea, is worthy the best efforts 
of the artist's pencil. The view here given is wild, fresh, and 
new to most people, although the attractions of this section of 
the Catskills are becoming better known, and in time will draw 
many visitors. " The Kingfisher's Haunt, near Quebec," takes us 
into the Dominion of Canada, by the side of one of the numer- 
ous trout streams which flows from the great woods of the North 
and discharges its waters into the St. Lawrence. The rocks 



and woods in this section *of the country are rugged, wild and 
lonesome,, but for the whistlings and twitterings of the numerous 
birds which inhabit the forest. 

"At times the place is all a twitter, 

As streaks of blue gleam in and out — 
Now here, now there — with dazzling glitter, 

A swarm of sky-flakes blown about ! 

Anon a colored spark is flashing, 

A brightly iridescent ray — 
It is our gay kingfisher dashing, 

A winged rainbow on his prey.'* 

The silvery salmon-trout and the spotted togue, as well as 
other fish, are not only caught by the kingfishers, but often fall 
victims to the Canadian jay, which captures them in the same 
manner. The loons also eat the fish which have been taken in 
nets, while the surrounding woods are filled with hawks, fly- 
catchers, owls, blue-birds, herons, sparrows and ducks. 



HUNGARIAN BEGGARS. 

COMPLAINT is often made that our times are unfavorable to the 
growth of the fine arts ; that the nineteenth century is far behind 
the age of Raphael and Michael Angelo, while the ignorance of 
the public regarding art matters is alleged to be the cause. It 
may be assumed, however, that genuine talent — even when work- 
ing under unfavorable circumstances, as in the case of the young 
artist, Franz Paczka — will manifest itself if joined with energy 
and perseverance ; arid that the often alleged indifference of the 
public is never, shown toward works of real merit. The public 
has little knowledge of art dilettanteism. Certain delicacies of 
tone, aerial perspective, composition, bold color, combinations 
and contrasts, freedom of drawing, etc., are details which charm 
the eye of a connoisseur and very often warp his judgment ; but 
they scarcely exist for the masses of the people at all susceptible 
to art influences, while a work boldly executed by the hand of 
genius never fails to produce its effect. " In art," says George 
Sand, "the merest flash of genius, the feeblest effort in a new 
direction, is more charming to the beholder than all the subtle- 
ties of science!" In both art and the drama the public discovers 
real genius with a curious instinct not unlike that of the magnetic 
needle, which is always true to the pole, even if in the depths of 
the earth. A natural sense for art often compensates for the lack 
of profound knowledge, and frequently discerns more correctly 
than a mind darkened by artistic dogmatism. The two art heroes 
of modern times, Delacroix and Rousseau, forced the entrance of 
the Salon and took first rank as artists, although neither the 
Institute nor the art connoisseurs wished to confess it. Said an 
art critic of their times : " Delacroix paints with a drunken broom- 
stick ! " Be all this as it may, Franz Paczka has no reason to 
complain of public indifference. '' Before most artists he possesses 
those qualities which catch the eyes of the people — a free, broad 
" brushing," bright coloring, energetic treatment of figures and 
brilliant effects. With a zeal almost juvenile he combines an 
accomplishment and firmness of technique which at first sight is 
striking and surprising. Such a perfection of mechanical execu- 
tion is otherwise only the acquisition of mature years, and in a 
young man looks like affectation. But Paczka can not thus be 
reproached. He is free from all imitation, and studying only 
nature as his model ; so, too, his technique is his own. Those who 
see him at work before his easel, handling his brush and palette- 
knife in an easy, careless manner, throwing a figure upon the 
canvas as if it were a happy improvisation, or with a certain 
careful anxiety, always suiting the manner of his painting to his 
subject, will be convinced that the artist possesses one of those 
favored minds to which has been given that rare artistic sense 
which others acquire only after much hard study. 

Franz Paczka was born the son of a physician, in a Hungarian 
province, about 1858. In his extreme youth he manifested an 
ardent desire to paint pictures, and was sent to Munich to be 
educated. When but sixteen years of age his works gave evi- 
dence of such unusual talents they attracted the attention of the 
Hungarian Government, which hastened to grant him a larger, 
pension than usual, an event which seldom happens. One of his 
portraits, falling into the hands of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Grau, a distinguished patron of art, produced such a favorable 



